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ARMSTRONG

the earliest ages of Greece the shield is de-
scribed as of immense size, but in the time of
the Peloponnesian War (about 420 B. c.) it
was much smaller. The Romans had two
sorts of shields; the scutum, a large, oblong,
rectangular, highly convex shield, earned by
the legionaries; and the par ma, a small,
round, or oval, flat shield, carried by the
light-armed troops and the cavalry. In the

ARMOR

1,  2,  Early Greek;   3,  Greek;   4,  5,  Roman;
6,  Barbarian.

declining days of Eome the shields became
larger and more varied in form. The helmet
was a characteristic piece of armor among
the Assyrians, Greeks, Etruscans and Ro-
mans. Like all other body armor, it was
usually made of bronze. The helmet of the
historical age of Greece was distinguished
by its lofty crest. The Roman helmet in the
time of the early emperors fitted close to the
head, and had a neck-guard, hinged cheek-
pieces fastened under the chin, and a small
bar across the face for a visor. Both Greeks
and Romans "wore cuirasses, at one time of
bronze, but latterly of flexible materials.
Greaves for the legs were worn by both, but
among the Romans usually on one leg only.
The ancient Germans had large shields of
plaited osier covered with leather; afterward
their shields were small, bound with iron and
studded with bosses. The Anglo-Saxons had
round or oval shields of wood, covered with
leather, with a boss in the center; and they
had also corselets, or coats of mail, strength-

ened with iron rings. The Normans were
well protected by mail; their shields were
somewhat triangular in shape; their hel-
mets conical. In Europe generally, metal
armor was used from the tenth to the eigh-
teenth century, and at first consisted of a
tunic made of iron rings firmly sewed flat
upon strong cloth or leather. The rings were
afterward interlinked one with another so
as to form a garment of themselves, called
chain-mail. Great variety is found in the
pattern of the armor, and in some eases
small pieces of metal were used instead of
rings, forming what is called scale-armor.
Larger pieces of metal were fastened to-
gether to make plate-armor, which gradually
superseded the other forms and continued to
be worn until long after the introduction of
firearms and field artillery. A complete suit
of armor was an elaborate and costly equip-
ment.
In modern warfare the most conspicuous
survival of the medieval armor is the helmet.
All of the belligerent nations used helmets in
the World War, and the famous "shock
troops" of the German army were equipped,
besides, with a visor weighing four pounds
and a breastplate weighing twenty pounds.
The latter extended below the hips, affording
protection against wounds in the vital or-
gans. Such equipment, however, could be
worn only by soldiers of exceptional
strength and endurance, and only in the
shock of battle.
ARMSTRONG, SAMUEL CHAPMAN (1839-
1893), an American educator, the founder of
Hampton Institute. He was born at
Wailuku, Hawaiian Islands, the son of an
American missionary and was educated at
Oahu College, Honolulu, and Williams Col-
lege, Massachusetts. He entered the Union
army, served during the Civil War and was
mustered out with the rank of brigadier-
general of volunteers. On leaving the army
Armstrong was associated with General 0. 0.
Howard in the Freedmen's Bureau, and dur-
ing the two years in which he was engaged in
this work he matured a careful plan for
educating negroes. He then enlisted the aid
of the American Missionary Association and
numerous friends in the North, and founded
Hampton Normal and Agricultural Institute.
To the establishment and work of this school
he devoted the remainder of his life. See
HAMPTON NORMAL AND AGBICUI/TURAL IN-
STITUTE.